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THe READERS OF the Saturday Review will 
be interested to learn from an article on 
another page that arrangements have been made 
with the Wine and Food Society by which news 
of its activities will be published week by week 
in our columns. The Society, which was founded 
little more than four years ago, now counts many 
thousand members whose understanding of the 
importance of the Inner Man is guided by experts 
in all branches of the Art of Good Living. Ata 
time when physical fitness has become a question 
of the day, we are confident that the value of 
drinking and eating well and wisely is more than 
ever worth consideration. Any questions on these 
matters addressed to us will be answered with the 
advice of M. André Simon, the famous 
connoisseur. 


ORD LINLITHGOW’S statement on the 
political crisis in Bihar and the United 
Provinces should help to remove any misappre- 
hensions that there may be regarding the attitude 
he and the two Governors had taken up in face 
of the demand made by the Congress Ministries 
for the release of ‘‘ political’’ prisoners. In the 
first place it is now clear that the demand was a 
very peremptory one, with a very short time-limit 
set for compliance with it. And, incidentally, it 
has been followed—to judge by the report of Mr. 
Patel’s speech at Bombay—by an equally peremp- 
tory ultimatum from the Congress Working Com- 
mittee camp—‘‘ We have told him that if he does 
not retrace the false step the crisis will develop.”’ 
Apart from this, Lord Linlithgow stresses the fact 
that ‘the prisoners in question are almost without 
exception persons convicted of violence, or of 
preparation for specific acts of violence, by normal 
criminal courts,’’ and that the responsibility for 
law and order does not rest solely with Ministers : 
the Governors and Governor-General have their 


own duties to perform under the Government of 
India Act. 


THE VICEROY THEN goes on to deny that 
there is any foundation for the suggestion 

that “the action I have taken is dictated by a 
desire to undermine the position of Congress 
Ministries.” He acted solely from the motive of 
safeguarding the peace and tranquillity of India, 
and he had to take account of the danger that a 
wholesale, indiscriminate jail delivery might give 
a1 “impetus to fresh terrorist organisation in 
Bengal.” The way is still left open, he finally 
Points out, for Ministers, in consultation with the 
wernors, to pursue a policy of release of 
Prisoners and they have no reason to anticipate 
any difficulty “‘ in securing the friendly and ready 
Co-operation of the Governors in individual exami- 
nation,” The whole tone of the statement is 


conciliatory but firm, and it is to be hoped it will 
have the effect that it ought to have in bringing 
the Bihar and United Provinces’ Ministries back 
to their duties and in discouraging the Congress 
taste for ultimatums. 


HE ATTEMPT MADE to draw a parallel 
between Mr. Eden’s resignation and the fall 
of Delcassé in France in 1905 is unfair and dis- 
ingenuous. Mr. Eden resigned, because he could 
not see eye to eye with the Premier and the Cabinet 
as to conversations with Italy. The only threat 
alleged against Italy is that of ‘‘ now or never ”’ 
and it is fairly clear to any unprejudiced observer 
that whether the phrase was used or not, if con- 
versations were not opened without delay, there 
was every chance that they never would be. 
Delcassé resigned in 1905, as he told the writer, 
because war would have been inevitable if he had 
stayed in office and Rougier, the Prime Minister of 
the time, would not face war, particularly as British 
support was anything but certain. The time had 
not come, as Delcassé admitted afterwards, when 
the war which he knew to be inevitable and for 
which he had been preparing could be faced by 
France. 


[HE SPANISH WAR continues to swing to 

and fro, and its end appears as far away as 
ever. Only sheer exhaustion on one side or the 
other can finish it, if both Nationalists and Repub- 
licans continue their policy of striking only at 
points of indecisive strategic importance. General 
Franco has recaptured Teruel, to the confusion 
of our Liberals and Socialists, who saw in the 
Aragon offensive a Government victory of vast 
import. The whole of the Teruel business repro- 
duces countless operations on the Western front 
in the Great War. A great many lives have been 
lost and both sides remain where they were before. 
The Manchester Guardian insists that time is on 
the Government’s side, because the Government is 
training men. It suggests that Franco has 
nothing to draw on for his troops but Spanish 
Morocco. That of course is nonsense, for the best 
Spanish infantry has always come from the 
provinces under his sway. 


[HE BUGABOO OF the Red Army seems 

temporarily laid to rest on the occasion of its 
twentieth birth. Stalin seems to have cut its claws 
even more effectively than its enemies could have 
hoped and it will be a matter of years—if the grim 
Russian Tyrant holds his hand—before it becomes 
a threat outside its borders. Of course, if the 
Stalin system is carried on, the Russian Army, no 
doubt highly formidable to any invader, will never 
again be a threat to the world and perhaps if truth 
were told, the only real menace of Bolshevism has 
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always been propaganda. The article published 
by The Times from its Riga Correspondent, 
throws a vivid light on the Red Army as it is 
to-day. Its numbers are imposing, not to say 
terrifying, but what are numbers worth without 
leaders. Stalin’s purge has deprived his army of 
its best officers and those who remain cannot but 
be panic-stricken by the fate of their fellows. 
Moreover, no officer can give an order or take a 
decision without the approval and signature of 
a military-political commissar. Wars cannot be 
run successfully if politics interfere with command, 
and Stalin may live to learn that he has been a 
little reckless in chopping off the heads of possible 
rivals. 


HE CELEBRATION OF the 150th anniver- 
sary of Schopenhauer’s birth at Danzig and 
elsewhere must have given Herr Albert Rosenberg 
a few awkward moments in preparing his speech to 
extol the philosopher’s genius from the National- 
Socialist point of view. It would seem difficult for 
Nazi philosophy, with its insistence on blood, soil 
and material achievement, to cherish much 
sympathy for the cosmopolitan free-thinker who 
held that the highest virtue lay in the denial of the 
Will to live, that discipline in which the Intellect 
through contemplation of the idea of Art frees 
itself from desire and willing and pierces the veil 
of illusion, leaving the Will quiescent. It would 
be a happier Europe to-day if one or two of our 
dictators would practice the denial of the Will to 
live. Fortunately for the Nazi orations, Schopen- 
hauer had a rooted objection to Jews, and his 
merits could be proclaimed on the score of anti- 
Semitism—a rather sad fate for the father of 
philosophic Pessimism. 


T IS DELIGHTFUL to learn from the 
Manchester Guardian’s London Correspondent 
that Herodotus’ trochilus is now to be seen in the 
Zoo in the shape of an Egyptian plover. Echoes 
of the past will remind many of this jolly little 
bird which had signed a treaty of peace with the 
crocodile and had no fear of its teeth or maw. It 
hops about between the teeth of the crocodile 
ruminating on its mudflat with open jaws and the 
Greek historian believed that it enjoyed this privi- 
lege because it removed the leeches that swarmed 
in the Saurian’s mouth. It may be that flies, not 
leeches are the trochilus’ objective, but it seems to 
rank as a good Samaritan with those birds of many 
kinds — the false ibis for instance — which make 
their living by ridding sheep and cattle of their 
parasites. 


HE PROGRESS of the work of 
settling Canada’s Red Indian population 

on the land and in useful pursuits is indi- 
cated in a recent Report of Crops and Live- 
stock on Indian Reserves during the past 
three years. It shows that 230,000 acres are under 
field crops, and that the live stock population of 
the Reserves consists of 28,000 horses, 7,300 milch 
cows, 43,000 other cattle, 2,000 sheep, 6,000 hogs, 
nearly 100,000 hens and chickens, 7,000 turkeys, 
2,000 geese and 4,000 duck. Originally the Red 
Indians subsisted in moderate comfort upon the 


harvest that nature provided, mainly withoy 
human aid, but with the advance of settlement anq 
the depletion of game resources that followed jp 
its wake, the Indians in settled areas were faced 
with the necessity of turning to other means ang 
methods to support themselves. Progress in the 
transformation of the Red Indian from hunte; 
to farmer is necessarily slow, as such a change ig 
the life and habits of a people can only be brought 
about by patient, sympathetic and consistent effort 
and instruction. Education and the response of 
the Indians to the efforts to advance them to q 
position of independence and_ self-support have 
been major factors in the success of the work. 
Red Indians in Canada are the wards of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, which, 
through the Indian Affairs Branch, has control of 
Indian education, health, the development of agri. 
culture, and other pursuits, among them the 
administration of their funds and legal transactions, 
and the general supervision of their welfare, 


“ (NREST OF THE WAVE,” at Drury Lane, 

written by Ivor Novello, who plays the prin. 
cipal part, is to be withdrawn after to-day, 
although it has been drawing full houses. _ It was 
an excellent show, with clever scenic effects, and 
was played with speed and gaiety. 


T THE SAVILLE THEATRE, the story of 
Welcome Stranger, by Aaron Hoffman, turns 
on the way in which electric light is brought toa 
little backwoods town in New England by an enter. 
prising Jew, whose plans are nearly wrecked by 
a bad and wicked man of the same race. It would 
be much more entertaining if the other characters 
were interesting, but unfortunately they are all 
such dull people that the vivid impersonation of the 
good and kindly Jew by Mr. Harry Green only 
serves to throw up their dullness the more. The 
first act is heavy, but the second and third acts are 
brighter. There are many good epigrams and 
quite enough material to make an amusing and 
interesting play, but the shadows are too deep for 
the occasional flashes of wit to lighten it sufficiently. 
George Elton’s good acting as the stolid Clem 
makes an excellent foil to Harry Green's 
impulsiveness. 


HE REAPPEARANCE of Mare 
Tempest at the Haymarket Theatre in Mary 
Goes to See, by Rosemary Casey and B. Iden 
Payne, is very welcome. Her charm is as great as 
ever, and, though the play is slight and the plot 
slighter, it is delightfully entertaining. What 
Mary goes to see is whether her brother in America 
is happy in his married life. What she finds is aa 
abject household, ruled by a self-righteous, sell 
deceiving woman (Mary has a stronger name for 
her, which she uses with great effect). Gladys 
Hanson as this harridan is excellent, and as a fol 
to Miss Tempest could hardly be better. That 
Mary will put everything right is a foregone col 
clusion, but it takes an artist to do it so tactfully, 
and Miss Tempest, to whom the weight of yeas 
makes not the slightest change, carries the pat 
through with zest to her final triumph. 
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Leading Articles 


EXIT EDEN 


R. EDEN’S resignation is regrettable, because 

it occurs at a moment when British Foreign 
Policy should have behind it the weight of unity 
and agreement. One of the advantages of the 
party system was that it left ihe Government free to 
act speedily and unitedly, while it gave to the 
Opposition the duty of expressing all possible 
objections to that action without the power of 
impeding it, unless the case was strong enough to 
bring down the Government. That advantage was 
lost when a National Government was proclaimed 
and when its ‘‘ national ’’ description was main- 
tained in face of an Opposition in being. A policy 
was pursued which was necessarily a compromise, 
since it had to appeal to National Labour and 
National Liberal minds as well as to the Conserva- 
tivemajority. The results have not been eminently 
satisfactory in international affairs, and one hopes 
that the climax has been reached with Mr. Eden’s 
resignation. The trouble with a compromise is 
that it opens the field to the sentimentalist who 
wants to have things both ways. He insists on our 
disarming ourselves as an example to the world 
and then calls upon us to knock down the Power 
he calls a bully. He is so keen a democrat that 
he forgets the principle on which democracy is 
based—the counting of heads. In these days it is in 
the extreme improbable that the most secret of ple- 
biscites either in Germany or Italy would give a 
majority to any form of government other than 
that incarnated by Hitler and Mussolini. Hitler 
and Mussolini have unquestionably conferred great 
benefits upon their nations. None the less, there 
are democrats who hold that democracy should be 
forced upon people who prefer autocracy, and what 
happens to this sentimental combination of demo- 


cracy and autocracy is illustrated by the tyranny of 
Stalin. 


It is possible to find consolation for Mr. Eden’s 
departure in the hope that our Foreign Policy will 
for the future be based on a realisation of things 
as they are and the understanding that, though it 
would be nice to eat your cake and have it, it is a 
forbidden joy. We have to make up our minds 
if we want certain war or the possibility of peace. 
If we decide in favour of war, we can accept the 
extreme democratic point of view and try to over- 
throw the dictatorships with the cheering certainty 
that the nations under their rule prefer them to the 
systems of government we should choose. It is no 
doubt very wrong of a majority of Germans and 
Italians to think that they owe a debt of gratitude 


to these men who extricated them from chaos and 
anarchy, but the fact remains—they do. If the 
democracies are going to impose their systems of 
government on other peoples, the consequence is 
war inevitable. 


If, on the other hand, we are in favour of peace, 
we must treat with the dictatorships as we treat 
with other nations. Since they are where they are, 
we must make the best of them, and it is the busi- 
ness of every statesman to study their strength and 
their weakness. The need of saving face is more 
vital to a dictator than to a democratic government. 
So it is said; yet Mr. Eden would seem to have 
based his resignation on the principle of saving face 
for a democratic régime. It is a fine thing to be 
able to say, as some of our Foreign Secretaries said 
in the past, that they just wouldn’t play until the 
other chap had accepted their rules of the game. 
In those days policy was brutally based on British 
strength and British interest, and democratic prin- 
ciples were only a trimming to conceal it. Nowa- 
days we are still suffering from that crisis of 
sentimentalism which disarmed us temporarily, and 
the bamboo we are cultivating so expensively has 
not yet grown thick enough to justify the policy of 
the big stick. There is the best possible authority 
for making friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and it is usually the best way of restoring 
righteousness. Mr. Eden said he could not stand 
one party in the negotiations intimating ‘‘ now or 
never.’’ Probably Lord Cranborne did not mean 
quite what he said when he talked of ‘‘ a surrender 
to blackmail,’’ for blackmail usually implies that 
the blackmailed party has committed something 
worse than an indiscretion to put himself in the 
blackmailer’s power. 


Further consolation for Mr. Eden’s resignation 
is to be found in a sentence in a leading article in 
the Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ There is now one 
stumbling-block the less in the path of the dictator- 
ships.”’ Is it the business of our Foreign Secretary 
to be a stumbling-block in the path of any foreign 
power, no matter how it may be governed except 
in so far as British interests are concerned? Since 
we have proclaimed ad nauseam that all our efforts 
are being directed to the prevention of war, we 
must deal with the dictators on some basis of 
understanding. If, while we renounce war, we are 
spending our time in trying to trip up the 
dictators, we cannot grumble if the dictators hit 
back and war comes our way. It seems 
clear that no better moment is likely to 
occur for a regulation of the Mediterranean 
situation between Italy and ourselves. Paralysis 
struck down the League of Nations when 
the United States repudiated its offspring, and such 
life as was left in it has ceased even to flicker. 
Mr. Eden identified himself with a League policy, 
and in this country, where few people know any- 
thing of foreign affairs, he will be followed by 
League supporters even unto war. It is to be hoped 
that this country will not hesitate to give the lead 
at Geneva to a recognition of the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia. If our sentimentalists propose to 
fight Mussolini and restore it to Haile Selassie, let 
them say so at once. If not—if even they admit 
that Abyssinia has definitely come under Italian 
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rule—surely they might as well confess the truth 
and have done with it. Sanctions were the silliest 
policy that this country ever assented to, and even 
they were less meaningless than the present refusal 
to acknowledge facts. There are so many beams 
in our own eye that we ought not to strike 
attitudes just to convict our neighbour of his motes. 


SHIPS: ENGLAND’S DEFENCE 


ELF-SUFFICIENCY is the dogma of the hour 
for a large part of the world. It has its 
fanatics, like the old Apostles of Free Trade in 
England when our whole social and economic 
organisation was undergoing startling changes as 
the result of the first introduction of mechanical 
power into industry. 


Britain has always been in the special position 
of obtaining part at least of its essential supplies 
from its neighbours and distant lands overseas. 
That has been because the area of the British Isles 
has been too small and its climatic conditions too 
unfavourable for producing all the needs of an 
increasingly prosperous nation ; because, too, as an 
island people we have had peculiar interest and 
advantages in developing our maritime commerce 
and in acquiring the position of principal carriers 
of the world’s commodities across the seven seas. 


It is an unpleasant thought that our gross 
tonnage of steam and motor ships is nearly 
2,000,000 tons less to-day than the pre-war total 
and that, according to the authoritative opinion of 
Lord Craigmyle, our Mercantile Marine is only 
barely capable of transporting our overseas trade 
in times of peace and quite inadequate to fulfil the 
responsible duties it might be called upon to 
undertake in time of war. 


For big shipping, Government assistance has 
been confined to subsidising the building of 
the Cunarders, the Queen Mary, now on the seas, 
and her sister ship in the stocks. Since the war 
our big shipping companies have had to face a 
rapidly increasing foreign competition. Other 
maritime Powers have been busy subsidising the 
building and the working of their mercantile 
marine and erecting barriers against the employ- 
ment of British shipping. The extent of this 
foreign subsidising may be judged by the fact 
that the total annual expenditure involved in it is 
estimated to amount to no less than £30,000,000. 


That our shipping companies have been able to 
survive this very severe subsidised competition is 
a tribute to the remarkable efficiency of their 
management. But it is to the amazing growth of 
foreign mercantile fleets that one must attribute 
the deficiency of 2,000,000 tons in our shipping as 
compared with the figures of the pre-war era. And 
this deficiency is most disquieting to contemplate 
when one considers the risks it entails for our 
national defence. 


More might be done than is being to encourage 
the home production of food and fuel. The full 
possibilities of storage have yet to be explored. 
But complete self-sufficiency is obviously impos- 
sible for Britain, And for the purposes both for 


transporting men and ammunition and for gif. 
guarding our necessary food and fuel supplies jy 
case of war, we cannot afford to neglect our Me. 
cantile Marine any more than we can afford jg 
economise over our Navy and our Air Force, 


Our shipping, big and small, has played ang 
must continue to play a vital part in our national 
defence and in building up our national Prosperity, 
‘A policy of depending on imported supplies 
with adequate storage is the most reliable ang 
economical means of providing for an emergency,” 
said the sub-committee of the Imperial Defence 
Committee in their report on home production of 
fuel; and this statement equally applies to 
question of supplies. If, therefore, our defence 
schemes are to be adequate, we must see not only 
to our armaments but to our ships. “e 


THE VAGRANT 


[HE whys and wherefores of this story I do not 

know. All I can tell you is what actually 
happened, and you must imagine for yourselves 
the instinct or whatever it was which animated, 
canine brain. It would be futile to try to unravel 
the workings of an animal mind. All one can d 
is to marvel at that sense of direction which is los 
to man but which is found to be so strong in certain 
animals. 


It was at the beginning of last year that the 
Master decided that he needed new blood in the 
kennel. Far and wide he travelled, visiting the 
famous packs of fox-hounds whose names ar 
household words in the sporting world. Finally he 
decided to buy a draft from a certain kennel in the 
west country which is famous for the care and skill 
with which the pack has been bred for generations. 
All the young hounds were paraded before him, 
and he made his choice. ‘Ten couples of dog- 
hounds were bought and paid for, and the Master 
went home well pleased with his purchases. 


Next day the draft was put in a railway van and 
taken by rail to Paddington. Here they were met 
and loaded in to the kennel hound-van and co 
veyed to their new home, which is in Essex. They 
were fed and locked up for the night. 


They were a lovely lot. Big of bone, with round 
cat-feet. Their necks and shoulders were clean and 
long, a joy to any houndsman; and their coats 
were sleek and glossy, gleaming with health. They 
were, naturally, a little nervous and ill at ease 
their new surroundings, and the other hounds wet 
not too friendly, but that was simply a matterd 
time. They would soon settle down. 


For the first few days they were taken out! 
exercise with the couples on. That is to say thet 
each stranger was coupled te an old hound. In 
this way they were prevented from making a 
for it. No hound likes the couples, and 
strangers were no exception. They hung back 
did everything they could to make nuisances 
themselves, but Tom, the whip, never loses his 
temper with a hound, and they soon found that! 
was easier and far more comfortable for them 
behave themselves, 
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4 After a fortnight they seemed to have settled the loaves had gone and on the shelf were the 
Me. | down, the couples were taken off and they went out marks of muddy paws. But of the thief there was 
dto | to exercise in the ordinary way, as well-behaved no sign. 
hounds should. They seemed, without exception, Further on still, a keeper, going to visit his 
to be quite happy and contented with their new snares early in the morning, found only heads and 
and } tome. Tom, lulled to a sense of false security, legs in them. The bodies of the rabbits had been 
‘onal F ielaxed his vigilance. eaten. And by the marks he judged it to be a 
rity, Three weeks after their arrival it happened. They dog. These little things do, I think, help to 
pls | ere out in the kennel field when, without warning, unravel the amazing journey which the hound was 
b a big black-jowled hound named Grappler gave making. He was going home. 
re one look round and bolted. Across the field he Once only was he seen, and that was eight days 
an went and through the hedge, heedless of Tom’s after he left the kennels. A postman going on his 
: irate bellowing. With all haste the whip took the early round at Cricklade saw a large doghound 
he) others back to kennel and then went out to search loping steadily across the fields towards a thick 
ae for the truant. ; , covert. There, no doubt, he rested until night, 
""’ | High and low he hunted, calling and blowing —_for | think that it is certain that he travelled only 
on a hunting horn, but Grappler had vanished as under cover of darkness. 
though into the air. Tom mounted his bicycle and And he got there. He made that journey of 
rode farther afield, but, although he asked many one hundred and forty miles. Three weeks after 
people, no one had seen the hound. He returned his disappearance the huntsman of the west country 
do nt } to kennel, feeling very angry indeed that he had pack came down to exercise his hounds early in the 
tually & been so careless. eee morning. He opened his cottage door, and a 
selves And though many inquiries were made and great black-jowled hound crawled up and fawned 
ated a nents put _was on him. Grappler had come home. 
heard of the missing Grappler ; nothing, that is to ; a : 
say, which was of any real help. But, since then, 
is los heard coals baa often think of him, of his 
is journey, at least in part. et 2 , 
= There is, for instance, the case of the baker’s that 
shop twenty miles away. The man had laid a th ‘hi bed 
wat the B hatch of fresh-baked loaves on the counter. miles to the place which he looked upon as his own. 
= ? He went out for a moment, and when he returned DAN RUSSELL. 
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THE INNER MAN 


[* there is but one thing beyond argument it is 
that, whether we like it or not, whether we 
can afford it or not, we must eat and drink to live. 
Without food below the belt, we are like a ship 
without ballast below the water-line; we cannot 
possibly sail; we are bound to founder, even in fair 
weather. But it is when our ship is buffeted by 
angry seas, when the wind is howling and storm 
clouds are gathering, it is then that our safety 
depends upon what ballast we carry and where. 
And so it is with us upon the troubled waters of 
this life. The graver our anxieties and the more 
ominous the future, the more important it is that 
we should pay attention to the ballast below the 
belt, to the quantity, quality and preparation of 
our food. ‘This is the thought which prompted 
the foundation of the Wine and Food Society in 
1933, and it is still the dominant factor of its 
existence, as well as the root of the success which 
it has achieved in so short a time. Being in full 
agreement with their ideals, the Saturday Review 
will reserve space every week for this Society’s 
spokesmen, who will be pleased to help our 
readers solve their gastronomic problems. All 
inquiries on matters concerning food and drink 
should be addressed to the Editor, Saturday 
Review, Saracen’s Head, Snow-hill, E.C.1. 


To begin with, we cannot do better than to ask 
the Wine and Food Society to tell our readers, in 
their own way, who they are and what they stand 
for. 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 
ALLEN 


Times Literary Supplement: “‘ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 


‘* Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background | 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


‘A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 
exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 

7/6 net 


DEATH FUNGUS”, 


_______— 


The Wine and Food Society was founded jp 
1933 by a few enthusiasts who, believing that 
right understanding and appreciation of good food 
and good wine is an essential part of personal cop. 
tentment and health, desire to bring together ang 
assist all those who share this view, in an attempt 
to raise the standard of eating and drinking 
throughout the country. 


The objects of the Society include the arran 
ment of inexpensive practical demonstrations of 
the art of the table at restaurants and elsewhere 
in and out of London, under the guidance o 
M. André Simon, the President, one ot the greates 
living masters of the art of good living, and an 
advisory council of well-known experts. 


The organisers desire to show that thought and 
care in matters of eating and drinking offer far 
greater rewards than mere satisfaction of appetite, 
and that good meals can be achieved without great 
expense. In this connection (of great importance 
to those whose incomes are limited) members will 
be able to receive free and disinterested advice 
from the Society when they require it. 


Although the study of good food in England will 
be the Society’s chief concern, it will also organise 
gastronomic tours abroad, when not only the wines, 
but also the food and cooking of different countries 
will be sampled under favourable conditions. 


The Society issues its own Quarterly journal, 
Wine and Food, in which the pleasures and prob 
lems of the table are discussed from all angles by 
experts and amateurs. Hilaire Belloc, H. A. 
Vachell, Osbert Sitwell, X. M. Boulestin, Martin 
Armstrong, E. V. Lucas, James Laver, Professor 
Henry Armstrong, Robert H. Davis, Stephen 
Gwynn, Vyvyan Holland, A. J. A. Symons, 6. 
B. Stern, André L. Simon (Editor) and many other 
well-known writers have already contributed. A 
regular article of recipes is written by Ambrose 
Heath, and there are many other constant features, 
including the Proceedings of the Society. 


The Quarterly not only deals with the history 
and nature of wine and food generally, but also 
gives recommendations as to where it can bk 
enjoyed. 


The Society, as such, has no propagandist inten 
tion nor ulterior motive beyond that of cultivating 
the art and enjoyment of good living; but it is 
hoped that it will act as an effective deterrent t 
legislative restrictions which tamper with reasot- 
able freedom in the time, place and choice of eating 
and drinking in England, 


Membership is not restricted to men; indeed it 
is hoped that feminine members will add largely 
both to the Society's membership and to the spread 
and practice of its doctrines. 


Branches have been established at Liverpool and 
Brighton, as well as in the United States and in 
Australia; others are now in process of formation; 
and assistance in founding and maintaining 
is cordially invited. 
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Books of The Day 


FOUNDER OF BORSTAL 


§ Chairman of the Prison Commission from 
A 1895 to 1921, the late Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise 
was undoubtedly the main reforming agency 
responsible for the many revolutionary changes 
introduced during that period into our penal 
system. His most splendid achievement was, of 
course, to translate into effect the earnest recom- 
mendations of the Gladstone Committee of 1894 

rding a more humane treatment of the young 
offender. On the gateway of Borstal is an inscrip- 
tion to Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, which sets forth 
the ideal of Borstal and his dream of its future 
developments. This inscription runs: 


“ He determined to save the young and careless from a 
wasted life of crime. Through his vision and persist- 
ence a systein of repression has been gradually replaced 
by one of leading and training. We shall remember 
him as one who believed in his. fellow-inen.” 


As Sir Evelyn himself has recorded, the Borstal 
system grew up slowly and gradually from small 
beginnings at the end of last century and ‘* slowly 
gathered strength until in 1908 the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Herbert (afterwards Viscount) 
Gladstone, who had been president of the Enquiry 
in 1894, was able to carry through Parliament and 
place on the Statute Book the celebrated Borstal 
Act.” He was never inclined to take quite all the 
credit he deserved for the initiation of this great 
and beneficent experiment, but there can be no 
doubt at all that without “‘ his vision and persist- 
ence’’ this much-needed reform might have waited 
considerably longer for statutory sanction. He 
had been appointed to the Prison Commission in 
1892 and three years later succeeded to the chair- 
manship of it after a popular uproar against the 
“bureaucratic despotism ’’ of Sir Edmund du 
Cane had led to the latter’s resignation. Sir 
Evelyn, on taking over the chairmanship, threw 
himself into his new duties with great ardour. 
“Thus came to me,’’ he remarks in the brief 
autobiography he dictated towards the end of his 
life, “at a comparatively early age this great 
opportunity of practically recasting the prison 
system of this country, a task to which from that 
date I devoted myself and all the capacities I 
possessed for the next quarter of a century.’’ Or, 
as he wrote to his sister in December, 1895: ‘‘ My 
only object in life now is to have a good prison 
system where justice shall be meted out to all, and 
the only reward I ask is that the prevailing opinion 
about me may be that I am a just man, This is 
what dear old Lil used to say was my predominant 


a, and I want to prove that she was 
ng 


All the above quotations are extracted from the 
Very interesting memoir which Mr. Shane Leslie 
compiled (with the addition of a connecting 
commentary) from Sir Evelyn’s autobiography, 
fom a diary of anecdotes and memories kept by 
dy Ruggles-Brise during the last two years of 
her husband’s life, from private letters written by 
and to Sir Evelyn, and from material culled from 


the files of the Prison Commission (‘‘ Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise,’’ illustrated, John Murray, 9s.). 
As official files are not a particularly illuminating 
source of information on the achievements of 
individuals and as Sir Evelyn himself had all the 
Civil Servant’s reticence in singing his own 
praises, Mr. Leslie must have found his task of 
doing justice to his subject extremely difficult. In 
the circumstances one can hardly blame him if here 
and there the story becomes a little tenuous and 
scrappy. What his book has succeeded in doing 
is to give us a clear portrait of the man and a 
fascinating study of his official and private life. 
There is an excellent and most entertaining chapter 
dealing with Sir Evelyn’s relations with a series of 
Home Secretaries—among them ‘‘ one of the 
strangest and most brilliant men that ever entered 
politics,’’ the linguist and cosmopolitan Henry 
Matthews (afterwards Lord Llandaff), who had no 
wish for office but had it foisted on him through 
Randolph Churchill’s insistence that Lord 
Salisbury should include him in his Cabinet. 


“* He left the Premier under the impression that he 
had declined the Secretaryship of State. When he saw 
it gazetted next day he accepted his destiny and the 
office of Home Affairs for England. Henry Matthews, 
despite his immense adroitness and legal knowledge, 
found himself between the two English parties like a 
French dancing-master who had suddenly been invited 
to referee a professional football match. He was the 
best of Home Secretaries in his department, but the 
worst exponent of parliamentary thrust and defence in 
the House. He very nearly ended his career as well 


- as that of Lord Salisbury’s Government over the Miss 
Cass case.” 


There is an amusing account of how Matthews 
eventually came to leave office with the reputation 
of being ‘‘ the firmest of Home Secretaries,”’ and 
Mr. Leslie has also to credit him with the fact that 
he started Sir Evelyn on his prison-reforming 
career by having him appointed to the Prison Com- 
mission. It was in 1900, Mr. Leslie tells us, that 
Sir Evelyn first formulated the Borstal idea. He | 
had asked Mr. Gilbert Johnstone to arrange a 
dinner for some twenty people, among whom were 
a Bishop, an actor, a journalist, a soldier, a bar- 
rister, a stockbroker and an ex-convict. After 
dinner he outlined his schemes for helping 
juvenile adult prisoners. And there and then was 
formed the first Committee for winning the confi- 
dence of these prisoners and for assisting them to 
keep straight on discharge. In summing up his 
career, Mr. Leslie writes : 


Ruggles’ had been a single-track life pursued with a 
single purpose. In retirement he never forgot his 
Prisons, his Greek or his Cricket. Partridge-shooting 
and society, travel and politics, all were as shadowy 
delights in his memory. He always talked to everyone 
about his Prisons. Once he thrilled a little girl of 
twelve, who sat beside him at dinner for a treat— 
Daphne Mulholland: ‘“‘ He talked to me about his 
Prison work and said that even when he was getting 
old—at night when he couldn’t sleep he was haunted 
by the sights he had seen in the old Prisons,”’ a lovable 


touch which one is grateful to find passed down by a 
child. 


And perhaps not the least eloquent tribute to his 
work was the wreath sent to his funeral inscribed : 
‘* To the memory of a humane man, Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise, K.C.B. He saved me from the 
cat. Convict 2148.’’ 
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THE ADVENTUROUS TRAVELLER 


The man who, on a sudden impulse, suddenly 
announces at a dinner party that he is going round 
the world on a motor-cycle and then proceeds to 
carry out what he has so rashly announced, com- 
pletely ignorant of and indifferent to the difficulties 
he has to encounter, is clearly entitled to be called 
adventurous—if nothing more. That is how the 
young American architecture student, Mr. Robert 
Edison Fulton Junior, started on his 40,000 miles’ 
jaunt that was to take him to thirty-two countries 
and was to last close on to a year and a half. He 
recounts his adventures and experiences in a lively 
book adorned with some remarkably fine photo- 
graphic illustrations (‘‘ One-man  Caravan,”’ 
Harrap, 12s. 6d.). His machine, which was a 
British one, seems to have served him very well, 
and from beginning to end he had only six 
punctures, surprisingly good luck when one con- 
siders some of the routes he had to follow. His 
itinerary took him through Europe to Turkey, 
where he was clapped into jail for a night and 
had to pay rather heavily for his not very pleasing 
accommodation. Thence he journeyed to Syria and 
Damascus and negotiated safely the six hundred 
miles’ stretch to Bagdad. Here he was incapaci- 
tated by illness and had to transport himself and 
his cycle by train to Basra. After this came visits 
(for six months) to India, the North-West Border- 
land and Afghanistan, and thereafter to the Malay 
- Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Indo-China, China and 
Japan. Wherever he could he rode his cycle, doing 
on it some 2,000 miles through China and using 
it also for exploring Japan. And having reached 
San Francisco by a trans-Pacific liner he mounted 
his cycle once more to ride across America to New 
York. 


Another story of cycling adventure—this time 
on pedal bicycles—is told in ‘‘ Hard Liberty ’’ (by 
Fred Blakeley, prepared for publication by Muriel 
VY. Morley, Harrap, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). It is 
ihe account of a thirty-year-old trip from New 
South Wales to Port Darwin undertaken by three 
friends on bicycles with a dingo dog in tow. The 
author, in the enforced leisure resulting from a 
temporary disablement, is recalling what happened 
to him and his friends on this 2,000 miles’ journey 
across the heart of Australia. From the letter of 
his to his editor, one realises that if his education 
has been defective—he knows only ‘ the Lang- 
wage of Gum Trees and the Plains ’’—he has the 
keen perceptive sense of those who have had a close 
contact with Nature. The editor may or may not 
have had her fierce struggles to give a little polish 
to the author’s roughness of ‘* langwage,’’ but the 
authentic voice of Mr. Blakeley seems to be there 
and it is easy to understand that he and his com- 
panions thoroughly enjoyed their ride through 
scrub and over sand dunes and salt crust—even 
though they suffered for a time through wild dogs 
pillaging their food supply. And the dog who 
accompanied them was naturally looked upon as a 
hero when they arrived at Darwin. 


It was the spirit of light-hearted adventure that 
took Nancy Ford-Inman and her friend, Marion 
L. Nutting, to Spain just on the eve of the Spanish 
Civil War (‘‘ Spinsters in Spain,’’ with thirteen 


. difficulties and danger. 


collographic illustrations, Heath Cranton, 7s, 64,), 
‘* We're off to a place we’ve never heard of; we 
can’t speak a word of Spanish, but we're goj 
to take a villa in Spain.” That was the moog of 
the start and that, too, is the mood of the book. 
It is light and entertaining, bubbling over with 
enjoyment over all the sights seen and the predic. 
ments encountered and yet giving us at the same 
time a long series of vivid pictures and portraits 
of the Spain that was before the breaking of the 
storm. The young authors take us to ‘Malaga 
Ronda, Granada, Seville, Madrid and Toledo, not 
in any guide-book style, but in their joyous spirit 
of appreciative observation, and no one who reads 
their book can fail to be infected by the same spirit. 
It is a gay chronicle and a delightful one. 


THE GIANT PANDA 


The Giant Panda is a somewhat mysterious 
animal. So little is known about his habits, 
and he also has the unique distinction of being 
more or less in an animal class to himself. He 
belongs to a family somewhere between the Bears 
and the Racoons and he has the appearance, when 
young, of being incredibly like a rather grotesque 
toy bear. He has even been accused of masquerad- 
ing as an Abominable Snowman, the terror of 
porters engaged in Himalayan expeditions. A few 
specimens have been shot: the skin of one shot 
by the Roosevelt brothers, Kermit and Theodore, 
graces the Field Museum in Chicago. The first 
person ever to capture and bring back a specimen 
alive to civilisation was Mrs. Ruth Harkness, 
widow of a young American explorer who had 
died in China while preparing an expedition to 
hunt for a Giant Panda in Szechuan. 


Mrs. Harkness, as she tells us in her charmingly 
written account of her successful exploit (“ The 
Lady and the Panda,’’ Nicholson & Watson, illus- 
trated, 12s. 6d.), knew nothing about Pandas or 
about expeditions. She merely felt an irresistible 
urge to carry out the task her husband had under- 
taken. So she set sail for China from America 
against all the advice of her relatives and friends 
with plenty of determination and hope, but with 
a considerably less supply of funds for equipping 
an expedition into the interior of China. However, 
she had the good fortune, on her arrival in China, 
to receive much valuable advice and assistance 
from a number of Europeans and also to enlist the 
services of a young English-speaking Chinaman, 
Yang Di Lan (who in his relations with Europeans 
adopted the name of Quentin Young). _ This 
youth, whose brother had accompanied the Roose- 
velts on their 1929 expedition and who had been 
with his brother on later expeditions to Szechuan, 
knew all about the country they were to visit and 
proved himself a veritable treasure of a guide to 
Mrs. Harkness. Without his help Mrs. Harkness 
might easily have got herself involved in serious 
As it was, all obstacles 
were smoothed out for her, and young Quentin 
earned for himself both her admiration an 
friendship. 


She had taken the precaution of including in her 
commissariat supplies some tins of powdered milk 
and a baby’s feeding bottle, obviously influenced 
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by the premonition that she might succeed in cap- 
turing a baby, if not a full-grown, Giant Panda. 
And it was a baby Giant Panda that she eventually 
secured—without the aid of any one of the many 
traps with which she had equipped her expedition. 
This is how she came across it. They were ex- 
ploring a bamboo thicket ‘‘ that was like a shower- 
bath at every touch,’’ Mrs. Harkness proceeding 
“mostly on hands and knees,’’ with Quentin 
behind her every now and then giving ‘‘ me an 
occasional lift by the seat of my pants.’’ Then 
there was a sudden outburst of shouting, followed 
by a shot by one of the hunters who had seen a 
Bei-shung (Chinese for Giant Panda). After 
stopping to listen, she and Quentin went on for 
a few yards to a point where the bamboos thinned 
out slightly, giving way to a few big trees. 


Quentin stopped so short that I almost fell over him. 
He listened intently for a split second, and then went 
loughing on so rapidly I couldn’t keep up with 
fim. Dimly through the waving wet branches I saw 
him near a huge rotting tree. I stumbled on blindly, 
brushing the water from my face and eyes. Then I 
too stopped, frozen in my tracks. From the old dead 
tree cate a baby’s whimper. 


I must have been momentarily paralysed, for I didn’t 
move until Quentin came toward me and held out his 
arms. There in the palms of his two hands was a 
squirming baby Bei-shung. 


The baby she at once named Su Lin after 
Quentin’s sister-in-law, and if the rendering she 
gives to this name—*‘ A little Bit of Something 
Very Cute ’’—corresponds to its meaning in 
Chinese, it was most appropriate. The pictures of 
the baby Bei-shung in her book assuredly reveal it 
to be ‘* something very cute.’’ Su Lin required 
a great deal of attention, but she throve on the care 
taken of her and now has a very happy home in 
the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago. The story of her 
capture and her later ‘‘ social career ’’ cannot but 
delight all who read it. 


NEW NOVELS 


Those who have read Sholakov’s novels, ** And 
Quiet Flows the Don” and “ Virgin Soil 
Upturned,”’ will trace a certain affinity between 
them and the work of a new writer, Valentin 
Tikhonov, entitled ‘‘ The Mountains and the 
Stars’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). There is the same 
intensity of realism, the same quality of combining 
a delight in the beauties of nature with a taste 
for stark horror, the same power of compelling the 
reader’s interest in the epic drama unfolded before 
hiseyes. It is life in the raw on a huge scale in 
conformity with the immensity of Russia and the 
primitive conditions of the myriad inhabitants of 
a vast hinterland of varying races suddenly 
involved in the throes of Revolution. Like 
Sholakov, Valentin Tikhonov paints his pictures 
on an enormous canvas. His background is the 
desolate wastes of Mongolia, and against this he 
shows us, in vivid detail, the whole panorama of 
war between White and Red. ‘Lhe story is of two 
oys who join Ungern-Sternberg’s Cossack divi- 
sion, and in telling it the author gives us both a 
plethora of lurid incident and a remarkable series 

live portraits. It may read here and there like 


the ‘‘ nightmare ’’ which the Cossacks see in their 
confused and contradictory orders, but it is none 
the less most impressive. 


In completing with ‘‘ Lord Samarkand ”’ 
(Cassell, 8s. 6d.) the trilogy he began with ‘‘ The 
Hill”? and continued with ‘‘ John Verney,” Mr. 
Horace Annesley Vachell confesses, in his fore- 
word, that the second book had not the same popu- 
larity as its predecessor. Comparisons between 
parts of a trilogy are perhaps apt to be more than 
a little ‘* oderous,”’ not to say unfair to an author 
who is tracing the lives of his characters from the 
schoolboy age to manhood. Accordingly one may 
be excused for refraining from such comparisons. 
Suffice it that ‘‘ Lord Samarkand ”’ makes excel- 
lent and piquant reading. Its hero is the Reginald 
Scaife of ‘‘ The Hill’ and ‘‘ John Verney,”’ now 
a Peer and newspaper magnate, and the story 
turns on his love for a young woman, about the 
same age as his son, and his somewhat unscrupu- 
lous efforts to divorce his Roman Catholic wife. 


There is subtle artistry in the air of simplicity 
with which Mr. William Corcoran, in his 
deliberately colloquial style, sets out his American 
story ‘‘ about a man and a girl and the conflict 
between them until they finally give up and try to 
pull together, which most love stories are’’ (‘‘ This 
Man Murray,’’ Dent). The hero is what is called 
on the other side of the Atlantic ‘‘a regular 
fellow,’’ a good-hearted young man who does not 
deserve the bad luck that comes to him. The girl 
he first falls in love with is killed before his own 
eyes. Later he marries a girl out of pity rather 
than from love and then loses his job. Dis- 
illusioned over his marriage he leaves his wife in 
search of work. It is during his hard struggles 
to make a living that he realises how much in love 
he really is with his wife. They become re-united 
and there the story ends. A moving and delight- 
ful tale with the breath of life in it. 


Mr. Richard Aldington has written a deliciously 
entertaining ‘* comedy-farce,”’ as he calls it, in 
his Seven Against Reeves’? (Heinemann). 
There is more than a hint of gentle satire in it, 
but that rather adds to than detracts from its 
merits. It is the tale of a business-man who has 
retired and who finds himself entangled in his 
wife’s social ambitions. For a time he is led by 
the nose and is forced to pay out sundry cheques. 
The bills have begun uncomfortably to mount up; 
he himself has been forced to seek refuge from the 
social life that bores him in a harmless friendship 
that is misinterpreted by his wife; and his daugh- 
ter has become infatuated with a gigolo. Reeves 
accordingly reasserts himself, puts his family in 
their right place, and then goes back to the City. 


The great success he achieved with his first 
novel, ‘‘ Delay in the Sun,’’ has not induced Mr. 
Anthony Thorne to keep to the same background 
for his new book, ‘‘ Fruit of the Season ’’ (Heine- 
mann). Instead he has given us as his setting an 
old English country house that dates back, in its 
earliest beginnings, to Tudor times. It is a charm- 
ing tale which displays Mr. Thorne’s skill in con- 
veying atmosphere and delineating character with 
a few light but deft touches. 
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Round the Empire 


SYDNEY AND AMERICAN 
TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


ISCUSSING the Anglo-American trade 
negotiations, the Sydney Bulletin remarks 
that events have made it necessary for Britain to 
strengthen its relations with the United States, but 
that ‘‘ the said necessity might not have arisen had 
Britain had a Canning at the Foreign Office, but 
it has had instead ‘ Uncle Arthur’ Henderson, Sir 
John Simon and, above all, Mr. Anthony Eden, 
whose foreign ‘policy’ has in the course of two 
years involved it in difficulties almost everywhere. 
The Roosevelt Government has its own local 
reasons for wanting a‘trade agreement, and prin- 
cipally for those reasons it would like the 
Dominions to be in it. To this Australia has no 
objection, provided it is not asked to make un- 
warranted sacrifices. Presumably Canberra has 
received a list of the thousand products ‘on which 
the United States will consider the granting of 
concessions to Britain ’—meaning also Newfound- 
land and the Crown colonies—but Canberra has 
not published it. Neither is Mr. Lyons ‘in a posi- 
tion to give any information about details’ of the 
British offer to the Americans or its bearing on 
Australian industries, though his Government is 
known to have been in consultation with the British 
representative at Canberra. 


“The British public has been kept pretty well 
informed of the progress of the trade-agreement 
negotiations, and so has the Canadian public. At 
a Canadian Chamber of Commerce luncheon on 
December 8, Captain Wallace, the British Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, said that 
his Government had ‘ embarked on a further stage 
for the agreement,’ and ‘ during the whole of their 
formal explorations’ had been ‘in the closest touch 
with the Canadian Government.’ He added this 
assurance: ‘ The negotiations which we are under- 
taking do not mean the abandonment of the policy 
of imperial preference.’ It is to be hoped that the 
gentleman and his associates have not weakened. 
A Washington correspondent of the Sydney Sun 
asserts, in effect, that they have. His story is that 
‘Britain has sacrificed all but a shadow of its 
system of imperial preferences to clear the way for 
a reciprocal agreement with the United States,’ 
and that ‘when the Anglo-American trade agree- 
ment is concluded the tamous Ottawa pacts will 
have lost most of their teeth.” Coming down to 
brass tacks, he alleges that ‘the British have 
agreed in principle, where the American goods 
included in the trade agreement are concerned, to 
cut their sacred preferences down to a mere 2 per 
cent. or 3 per cent. It means not only that no more 
than a 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. duty will be levied 
on American goods entering the United Kingdom. 
It means also that eventually American goods will 
have to pay no more than 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. 
to compete with British goods in the other nations 
of the Empire.’ At least one of the ‘ other nations 


of the Empire’ will have something to say on both 
points. 


‘Senator Foll, who is new to the Ministry, and 
therefore perhaps too zealous, is reported to haye 
said at Brisbane that the negotiations are ‘for g 
trade and diplomatic agreement.’ ‘I believe that 
the safety of the Empire and the peace of the world 
depend on that agreement, which will mean a 
union of English-speaking races.’ This is stretch. 
ing the thing too far. There is not the slightest 
evidence that diplomacy has been introduced into 
the picture, or that any union of races is proposed 
or contemplated. If we go into this trade agree. 
ment, let us go into it in all friendliness, but 
without illusions, certainly without pulling the 
wool down over our own eyes.”’ 


AUSTRALIA’S ABORIGINES 


After two years spent among the biacks of 
Arnhem Land, the northernmost part of Australia’s 
Northern Territory, Dr. Donald Thomson, who 
was commissioned by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to study the aborigine problem, has returned 
to Melbourne and prepared a report, the outstand- 
ing recommendation of which has been imme- 
diately challenged. He considers that as the result 
of contact with whites the aborigines have 
deteriorated. Efforts to help and uplift them, he 
says, have not arrested the decline. Therefore the 
remnants of the native tribes in the Northern Terri- 
tory not yet disorganised must be segregated. In 
addition to advising that natives from Arnhem 
Land should not be permitted to leave the reserve, 
Dr. Thomson says that the controlling bodies of 
the missions already established there should be 
asked to remove their stations to the outskirts of 
the reserve, where they could act as *‘ buffers” to 
prevent the entry of outside influence. 


Going into details, Dr. Thomson, in his report, 
states that a review of the history of white contact 
with, and influence upon, the aborigines for the 
last 150 years leaves no room for doubt that it is 
unfavourable to them. The aborigines have 
suffered disorganisation of their social order, and 
have ultimately decayed. The whole policy of 
administration, he thinks, should be revised. 
Police constables should not be permitted to act as 
protectors, and special courts should be established 
to deal with natives and native offences. A separate 
department of native affairs should be established 
by the Commonwealth under a trained protector, 
and staffed by men selected for their sympathies 
and qualifications for the work, who should be 
trained in the application of modern anthropo- 
logical methods. Eventually the whole of the 
administration of native affairs in Australia should 
be brought under one control. 


Commenting on the report, the Minister for the 
Interior, Mr. McEwen, admitted that Dr. 
Thomson’s views coincided with his own and with 
those of some other anthropologists, but opinions 
had been expressed by still other anthropologists 
and by many persons with a considerable personal 
experience of the aborigines that absolute segrega- 
tion was not desirable or practical, and that it was 
inevitable that the blacks must sooner or later 
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come into direct contact with civilisation. It was 
necessary, therefore, that they should be prepared 
in advance to meet that contact. 

Another authority on the aborigines, Dr. Alan 
Vickers, the ‘‘ Flying Doctor,’’ would like to see 
segregation, but fears that there are practical difli- 
culties in the way. All the watering bases for 

rlers recently established in Arnhem Land 
would have to be abolished and the mission stations 
removed outside the reserve boundaries. ‘The cost 
of holding the reserves inviolable would be 
enormous. In the circumstances, Dr. Vickers 
thinks that it would be best to treat the undetribal- 
ised aborigine as one would an indigent and dying 
white man. 


Dr. Vickers thinks, however, that something 
very radical will have to be done about the half- 
castes, who are increasing at an alarming rate. 
With proper treatment they would, he says, evolve 
an ideal race for the settlement of the empty north. 
He advocates the establishment of special technical 
schools to train half-castes in craftsmanship and 
to develop in them white standards of morality and 
hygiene. The half-castes, he believes, will then 
gradually blend with the white population and pro- 
duce an ideal type of settler. But it may take two 
or three centuries. In fact, they will never win a 
satisfactory place in Australia until their native 
ancestry is dead. 


UNION’S DEFENCE PLAN 


The rapid strides South Africa is making to 
perfect its defence arrangements against possible 
invaders were outlined by Mr. O. Pirow, Union 
Minister of Defence, in an address to the confer- 
ence of burger commandants in Pretoria recently. 
Mr. Pirow, according to the Cape Argus’ report 
of his speech, revealed that the Government had 
decided to establish a railway factory in Pretoria 
which would in the first instance build lorries for 
the railways, but which would be so established— 
defence would pay for it—that in wartime South 
Africa could produce her own cannons, tanks, 
bombs and armoured cars on a large scale. The 
ammunition factory would be in operation within 
three months, and would be capable of producing 
30,000,000 rounds a day without extension. Gun- 
powder, too, would soon be made in South Africa. 
Acute difficulty was being experienced as far as 
machine guns and rifles were concerned, for at 
present it was almost impossible to obtain them 
overseas. Within the next few years South Africa 
would have sufficient first and second line war- 
planes. It was being arranged with reluctance for 
a supply of poison gas, lest the enemy should use 
it, and gas masks would also be manufactured in 
the country. 


Mr. Pirow dealt with the possible directions and 
Strength of attacks upon the Union. In the past, 
he said, the chief criticism against the Union 
Government was that they actually had no defined 
defence policy. They had been limited by financial 
tesources made available to them by the Treasury, 
and with that amount they had to prepare to meet 
an enemy of a certain strength. He had asked the 
Treasury, ‘‘ How do we know that the enemy will 
not be 20,000 men stronger? ’’ And the reply had 


been that they would just have to do their best. 
Upon this one could not base a defence policy. 
Since 1933 they had been calculating what sort of 
enemy they might have to try to repel. What was 
the world position? What forces could be put 
into the field and what forces would have to be 
thrown against them? They had worked it out 
this way. South Africa could be attacked either 
from the sea or by land. If attacked by sea they 
could not be attacked as they had been done in 
the days of the South African war, when Grea 
Britain had control of the whole ocean. They had 
to remember that in view of the international situa- 
tion to-day no nation in the world could send its 
whole fleet to South Africa in support of its forces 
and troopships. Thus, as far as an attack from the 
sea was concerned, apart from the fact that the 
British fleet would do its best to prevent such an 
invasion, they need not reckon on anything like 
an attack such as that by England in the South 
African war. ; 


They need only be prepared for periodic attacks 
—that is, raids on a large scale. That was the 
most that they need expect from the sea unless the 
whole British Fleet disappeared and all inter- 
national jealousy came to an immediate end. From 
the sea, therefore, they need fear nothing more 
than large scale raids, say, by 50,000 men with 
the necessary equipment and material. Were they 
sufficiently organised to repel such an attack? He 
thought that they could look forward with confi- 
dence to the day on which they might have to 
meet such an army. Now, as far as the position 
on land was concerned, a map would show they 
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could be attacked from the southern boundary of 
Angola, through the Kalahari, Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa. In other words, one 
could draw a line across the southern portion of 
Africa, and that would be the boundary across 
which the enemy might come. What forces could 
come across this boundary? There were practi- 
cally no railways and very few roads available. 
There was just bush, where the enemy could not 
get through with armoured tanks or transport 
lorries. He could come along certain lines. If 
one took the nearest point in North Africa from 
which they could come and took into consideration 
that no country could send all its aeroplanes and 
other war transport to South Africa at the same 
time, it would be found that they need reckon only 
with a certain number of enemy troops, artillery, 
armoured cars, tanks and aeroplanes. He would 
give no details about these, because he did not 
want them made public, but they had come to the 
conclusion after considering the matter on these 
lines that they would be powerful enough to repel 
anything which any Power could put into the field, 
taking into consideration that he could not send 
all his forces. Their coastal defences consisted of 
heavy guns, planes and regiments specially meant 
for the purpose, such as those in the Cape Penin- 
sula and at Durban. They would, of course, have 
the support of other troops, but in general that was 
the basis of their plan. 


CANADA’S NEW HOUSES 

Last year Canada built eighty-five miles of new 
houses—a good record for a country with a 
scattered population of only 11,000,000. “* 
says an official report, ‘‘ these dwellings were built 
on fifty-foot lots on both sides of the street, they 
would form an avenue of new houses eighty-five 
miles long. More than thirty-seven miles of this 
avenue would be occupied by Ontario homes, while 
Quebec would come next with about twenty-three 
miles of new houses.”’ 

All branches of construction industry in the 
Dominion experienced better conditions last year 
than at any time since 1951. The total contracts 
awarded ran to £45,000,000, an increase of no less 
than 40 per cent. over 1936. 


KEEPING THE PUBLIC INFORMED 


In Canada a useful principle has been introduced 
in respect of wireless broadcasts. Government 
officials engaged in specific lines of research give, 
from time to time, talks of general interest on their 
work, while departmental chiefs give popular 
broadcasts on the more arresting lines of depart- 
mental action. 


At the present time a series of eight broadcasts 
is being given at weekly intervals by the National 
Research Council, the topics including Rubber, 
Science and Aviation, Radium, Science and Our 
Clothes, Plant Growth Stimulants, ‘‘ The World 
of Neglected Dimensions,’’ Illumination, and Oil. 


GRADING OF EMPIRE TIMBERS 


The rich and varied Empire timbers now 
extensively used for decorative panels, doors, floors 
and furniture in the building of new bank 


premises, commercial houses, public buildings, 
institutions, liners, railway carriages and private 
homes in the United Kingdom owe much of their 
popularity to the work of the Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committee on Timbers, which was 
established in 1916. On their introduction into 
industry the utility and attractive beauty of many 
of these woods were freely recognised, but trade 
in the newer kinds was hampered by a lack of 
uniformity in grades and sizes which militated 
against their commercial progress in the home 
market. Shippers were not well informed as to 
trade requirements, and buyers in this country had 
difficulty in marketing consignments imperfectly 
graded and in undesirable sizes. 


The Institute Advisory Committee early recog- 
nised the need for more uniformity in grading and 
sizes, especially for timbers not yet fully estab- 
lished in trade, and when on September 12th, 1932, 
Mr. W. A. Robertson, then Conservator, Forest 
Utilisation Circle, Rangoon (and now Director of 
the Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes 


_ Risborough), called attention in a letter to The 


Times to the difficulties of timber producers in this 
connection in the tropics, Mr. Robertson was 
invited to join a sub-committee to inquire into the 
subject. The result was the preparation by the 
Committee of the preliminary Grading Rules and 
Standard Sizes which were published in 1933. 


These Rules were widely circulated in Empire 
countries for immediate use and with a view to 
amendments in the light of local experience. A 
second edition, embodying such amendments and 
entitled ‘‘ Grading Rules and Standard Sizes for 
Empire Hardwoods (square-edged boards and 
planks) intended for Shipment to the United 
Kingdom,” is now being issued by the Imperial 
Institute at ls. net. This set of rules, revised 
after practical experience and consultation with 
Dominion and Colonial official and commercial 
authorities, is expected to advance the prospects 
of overseas Empire timbers in the home market to 
a still higher point. In his preface to the new 
edition, the Director of the Imperial Institute 
points out that valuable suggestions have been 
received from official and trade authorities at home 
and overseas, and a large measure of agreement 
has been reached in regard to the amendments. 
With further experience of the working of the 
rules, the desirability of additional modifications 
will no doubt become apparent in ‘order to keep 
abreast of trade developments, but it is recom- 
mended that the grading rules as now issued 
should be used in commerce pending the prepata- 
tion of the National Specifications for Timber 
(Softwoods and Hardwoods) for Great Britain by 
the British Standards Institution in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Imperial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa in 1932 that steps should be taken 
in those parts of the Commonwealth concerned “to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in standard 
specifications and trade practice.’’ Timbers 
shipped from the following countries are referred 
to in the Grading Rules: Australia, Canada, New- 
foundland, India, Burma, Ceylon, Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, East Africa, Malaya, Borneo, Sarawak, 
British Guiana. 
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Letters to the Editor 


WARREN HASTINGS’ WIFE 


Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest your 
notice of ‘‘ Beloved Marian,’’ a book which with 
your support does much to rehabilitate a woman to 
whom, whatever her faults, history has hitherto 
been unjust. 

In reading the book, I notice that there is only 
one casual reference to Edward Baber, who was 
Hastings’ chief of staff in India and with whom 
he corresponded to the very end, referring to him 
as my best and most faithful friend. Some fifty 
of his letters to Baber were printed some years ago 
in Notes and Queries. They are personal and 
intimate and contain many references to Mrs. 
Hastings. Mrs. Murray has apparently not seen 
them, as they are not mentioned in her biblio- 
graphy. Perhaps as Notes and Queries is a 
specialist weekly, you = care to reproduce one 
of the most notable. he original is in the 
possession of my family. 

Dd. house, 25th April, 1803. 


My dear friend, 

Your remembrance of the anniversary of my deliverance 
is a fresh proof, added to the many which have dwelt upon 
my mind, though this did not, that your attentions to my 
interests exceed my own. I am not so humble minded as 
to disclaim the pretensions which you assign me, whether 
to the justice and simple honesty of my country (which 
ought to pay me what it owes me) or to the gratitude of 
my sovereign. But I am satisfied. 

I flatter myself that my reputation rather gains than 
loses by time, and that the day is not distant when it will 
be generally acknowledged. 

In the meantime I eat, drink, sometimes laugh and 
amuse myself and possess some substantial blessings 
which do not fall to the lot of all men; and if I had all 
those which wealth could purchase, I am not sure that I 
should be happier. I thank you for your quotation. I 
like it, and repay your gold in base coin with the 
following : 

“To living worth the world unwilling pays 

The tribute due, nor that unmix’d, of praise. 
"Tis death alone the pure reward can give; 
Die then, proud claimant, that thy name may live.” 

I am not quite sorry that you have suffered so much 
from your late painful disorder, because I believe that 
boils are the most remedial of all the efforts of nature to 
relieve the animal habit. I am sorry only that you should 
have wanted a remedy. 


I rejoice that the good Archy. is so well. No man 
living out of his own family loves him better, or venerates 
him more than I do, and I love to hear those whom I love 
express the same sentiments which I feel for him. 

Mrs. Hastings is well, uncommonly well, and expressed 
herself much pleased with the manner of your inquiry 
concerning her. She this instant interrupts me, and 
understanding to whom I am writing says: “‘ remember 
me affectionately to him, and tell him, I am sorry for his 
boils; because I am afraid he has committed some great 
sin; and therefore God has permitted the Devil to afflict 
him as he did Job.” She has left me, or I should have 
justified both you and Job. 

8r. Jn. D’Oyly, and all his family have been my 
guests. Sr. Jn. left yesty. to return to Ireland, with 
his little son, one of the most promising children I ever 
saw. David Anderson is also with me. Happy as I am 
in such society, I only regret that I have not the power 
of Krishna to multiply myself, that I might bestow all my 
attentions equally on them, and at the same time prose- 
cute some, like the present, with my absent friends. I 
hope you will let us see you sometime in this summer. 


You will find Dd. much improved, not so much in 
ornament as in comfort, which I have extended to all the 


inanimate part of the parish. 
Did Osborne tell you, that I chose the most rigorous 


portion of the winter to make him a visit at Melchet and 


at Litton? In my return home I composed the lines which 


you will find written at the back of this page; and beg your 
pardon for charging you with a double postage for them. 


I beg you to present my respectful compliments to Miss 
Babers. Adieu, my friend. 

Yrs. most affectionately, 
Warren Hastinas. 

I hope to see you before you leave town, as I have 
promised to accompany Dr. An. thither, possibly one 
early day next week. In the meantime, we purpose going 
en masse with L.J.D.J. to Cheltenham. 


On the Temple at Melchet 
This monument, which Osborne’s ardent mind 
For real worth, with erring aim design’d 
With blameless rapture I survey, though mine 
The bust, the tablet, and inscriptive line. 
With other eyes than his, who bade it spread 
The beams of glory round my humble bed, 
1 view the splendid dome, its lustre thrown 
From mine reflected brighter on his own; 
As the dark foil behind the polish’d glass 
Repels the rays, that, ere they touch, repass. 
’Tis rarely found, except whom int’rest draws, 
That zeal makes advocates in virtue’s cause. 
But all admire the man, whose gen’rous heart, 
Reproving theirs, assumes a better part; 
Whose virtue yields the praise to virtue due, 
And ev’n its semblance, if he thinks it true. 
For ’tis the will, in Sanscrit lore we read, 
And not th’event, that sanctifies the deed. 
Thus Osborne, though the judgment pause, to scan 
The sculptor’s skill, but more the temple’s plan, 
Whose chaste simplicity the taste displays, 
Of India’s sons in India’s happier days, 
The permanent impression rests with thee; 
Thine all the praise. Be this enough for me: 
To bear contented my accomplish’d lot; 
Tmpeach’d, revil’d, acquitted and forgot. 


DAYLESFORD. 


RELATIONS WITH ITALY 


Sir,—The late Lord Salisbury once wrote that 
the most dangerous error statesmen could make 
was to insist on sticking to the carcases of dead 
policies. 

Some Englishmen seem unable to differentiate 
between the quick and the dead, and, in respect to 
their pet policies, keep the carcases lying around 
till they cry out to Heaven. 

Never was a policy more ripe for decent burial 
than that which induced us to quarrel, on idealistic 
grounds, with Italy. 

In this quarrel Great Britain definitely led the 
way, as admitted by our own Government. If we 
are the sportsmen we claim to be, we should also 
lead in the reconciliation with our old friend and 


ally. 

Mr. Eden before he resigned stated that there 
is no word for vendetta in the English language, 
but if our statesmen had continued to neglect the 
wise Lord Salisbury’s axiom much longer we 
should have had to make good the omission in 
our dictionaries, for short of petty revenge there 
can be no possible reason for not generously 
recognising, de jure as well as de facto, Italy’s 
conquest of Abyssinia. 

Cyrit ROCKE, 


Palazzo Sermoneta, Lt.-Colonel (retired). 
30, Via Monte Savello, Rome, 
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HOLIDAYS AT SEA 


HE British have long had the reputation of 

being the world’s most travelled race. They 
were to be seen in every corner of the globe, women 
as well as men. ‘There are, of course, many 
millions wishing to travel, who are handicapped 
by having only a short annual holiday, or by 
financial limitations. So people of moderate means 
who wished to travel abroad were specially catered 
for by tours to the Continent where in the summer 
the English tongue was to be heard everywhere. 
Then came the gold standard crisis and this par- 
ticular form of holiday was rendered more difficult 
with the fall in purchasing power of the pound 
sterling. 

The shipping companies were quick to see that 
the public might still travel abroad, but in a 
British ship, paying their fares here and so avoid- 
ing the disadvantageous rates of exchange. They 
found most of the foreign Governments helpful 
and in many cases passports were dispensed with ; 
there were no customs delays; one’s baggage 
once on board, stayed there unseen and forgotten, 
and so cruising came to stay. 

Year after year the same passengers booked on 
‘their favourite ships until they had visited every 
port within the reach of their two or three weeks’ 
holiday. The shipping companies looked in vain 
for new places where a ship of some size might 
lie alongside the quay and where there would be 
sufficient transport for the shore excursions. The 
closing of Spain to tourist traffic was the cul- 
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minating blow and cruising might well have died 
down. 


The P. & O. Company was among those which 
decided on a bold policy. They had some fine 
new ships, larger and faster than any they had so 
far used for this purpose. The “* Strath ”’ steamers 
could in a fortnight take you to Italy, Malta-or 
Tunis and back; they were sent to Athens and 
finally even to Egypt within that period. Here 
were new lands open to the holiday-making 
traveller. Carrying first class and tourist class 
passengers, these ships catered for all tastes and 
for only one pound a day you could visit those 
lands for the first time. 


This year, 1938, the policy mentioned has been 
maintained. There are cruises of a fortnight to 
Athens in June and July; a 17 day cruise to 
Istanbul and Sicily, and a fortnight’s cruise in the 
Adriatic to Dubrovnik and Durazzo. Thus for his 
pound a day the traveller can visit the places of his 
dreams, Athens, the Dardanelles and romantic 
Istanbul and lovely Dubrovnik on the Dalmatian 
coast. Included frequently in these itineraries are 
Naples, Palermo and Fiumicino, the nearest port 
to Rome, for Italy exercises an eternal fascination 
with its delightful climate, its sunny skies and its 
historic monuments. 


Three cruises of three weeks duration will be 
welcomed by those with a longer time at their dis- 
posal and this extra week makes possible visits to 
the Black Sea and Venice. 


Northwards lie Norway and the Baltic States 
which attract annually a large number of people 
from Britain. The pleasant cities of the Baltic 
are visited by cruising steamers throughout the 
Summer and there are many who prefer these 
peaceful northern lands. Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Helsingfors, and medizval Visby have their own 
faithful admirers. This year lesser known places 
such as Pillau, the port for Kénigsberg, and 
Travemiinde port for Liibeck are included in some 
itineraries. 


As for Norway, its magnificent fjords never fail 
as an attraction. In these deep and calm waters, 
the largest ship dwarfed by mighty mountains on 
either hand may penetrate for many miles into 
the country, and the excursions ashore will ever be 
remembered for the wild beauty of the scenery. 
Among the ships detailed this year for these 
northern cruises is the well-known ‘‘ Viceroy of 
India,”’ carrying first-class passengers only. 

A “Strath”? steamer, the new liner ‘‘Strathallan,” 
will make a northerly voyage this year, enabling 
tourist, as well as first-class passengers to visit 
the Baltic. 

For those unable to get away during the Summer 
there is a short, eleven-day cruise at Easter to 
Morocco, Portugal and Gibraltar making a wel- 
come break after our long winter. 

Ships built for service in the tropics are ideal for 
cruising and the summer heat of the Mediterranean 
is now no longer feared. They have large deck 
space, open decks for games, and shaded decks for 
a chair and a book on hot days. 

At each port the Companies provide special shore 
excursions which the passenger is strongly a 
to take. 
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Your Investments 


“SECURITY PRICES AND 
VALUES 


Ho’ thin is the present relationship between 
security prices and their intrinsic values was 
illustrated by the remarkable recovery in all 
sections of markets at the end of the last Stock 
Exchange account. No one pretended that there 
was any actual change in the investment position, 
but a change in sentiment was sufficient to add 
millions to security values within an hour or two. 
Vague talk of official aid for industry in U.S.A. 
anda feeling that prices could not indefinitely con- 
tinue to be marked down each day caused covering 
of short sales, and so artificial is the market posi- 
tion that actual values of stocks and shares counted 
for nought. 

The investor will find these sudden rallies less 
puzzling than the continued fall in stocks and 
shares which are obviously inherently sound, but 
paucity of public interest explains them both. Not 
until the political situation permits of some degree 
of confidence and until U.S.A. shows signs of 
allowing business to make a natural recovery can 
any growth of public investment business be ex- 
pected. In the meantime, the investor who holds 
sound stocks and shares should endeavour to over- 
look the vagaries of the market—unless he has the 
means and the pluck to increase his holdings. 


BrRITAIN’s BALANCE-SHEET 

It is difficult to understand the satisfaction 
expressed by contemporaries with  Britain’s 
monthly trade returns. Concern at the appearance 
of Britain’s international balance-sheet has been 
expressed in these columns more than once, 
coupled with a plea for adopting any means of 
increasing our income from abroad. If this cannot 
be done by the straightforward means of exporting 
more goods, then we must increase our other ser- 
vices to foreign countries and, still more obviously, 
we must invest a larger proportion of our surplus 
funds abroad. The urgency of the question is 
now brought home by the Board of Trade esti- 
mates of Britain's balance of payments for 1937. 
The deficit is the highest since 1931, when our 
external trade position helped to precipitate a 
financial crisis. The latest figure shows an excess 
of £52,000,000 on the wrong side, and, even 
admitting that imports have included exceptional 
items for Defence purposes, it is a danger signal 
we cannot afford to ignore. 


SHIPPING INCOME 
A satisfactory feature of the latest estimates is 
the increase in shipping net income from 
£45,000,000 to £130,000,000. In the light of these 


figures the present weakness of Shipping shares 
seems strange. | When the ordinary shares of 
Union-Castle were introduced on to the London 
market, competent judges considered them to be 
worth something in the neighbourhood of 30s. 
At the moment they are only 17s. In view of con- 
ditions ruling in South Africa and of the outlook 
for the Union, despite the aftermath of the violent 
wave of speculation in 1937, these shares appear 
very much under-valued. Earnings for the last 
financial year were around 15 per cent. on the 
shares. 


FuRNEss WITHY 

The fall in freight rates has hardly been so 
severe as to justify the decline in the £1 stock 
units of Furness Withy, one of the leading ship- 
ping combines in the world. The company has 
always adopted the most conservative financial 
methods, and last year only 3 per cent. was paid, 
though a higher dividend was justified. The 
dividend last year does not give the stock even at 
under par a very generous yield, but a higher pay- 
ment for the past year is by no means unlikely, 
and since the company is in a position to take 
advantage in overseas trade improvement it seems 
reasonable to suppose that it has fully partici- 
pated in Britain’s increased shipping income. At 
19s. Furness Withy £1 units give scope for capital 
appreciation. 


THE HALiFax ”’ 

A further increase of £8,300,000 in the assets of 
the Halifax Building Society, the largest in the 
world, is shown by the latest figures. It is remark- 
able that the high level of activity in the mortgage 
department should have been maintained in view 
of recent records. New advances during the year 
to January 31 last totalled £20,943,616, and over 
239,000 mortgage accounts were open at the end 
of last month, an indication of the public service 
which the ‘‘ Halifax’ provides. Total reserve 
now stands at £5,000,000, and profits for the past 
year again enable the bonus of 10s. per cent., the 
same as for the previous year, to be paid to Class 1 
shareholders and £1 per cent. to monthly subscrip- 


tion shareholders. The allocation to reserve is 
£400,000. 


SELFRIDGE RESULTS 

Sales volume and gross profit of Selfridge & Co. 
were actually higher than in the previous year, but 
exceptional expenses which the West-end stores 
had to bear last year have resulted in a reduction 
in profits from £485,086 to £448,090. This com- 
pares with £414,190 in 1935-36. Tax, including 
N.D.C., takes no less than £80,000, against 
£35,750, and hence the necessity for the reduction 
in the dividend from 15 per cent. to 8 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, all held by the Gordon 
Selfridge Trust. The amount carried forward is 
£61,766, against £85,817. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,931,355 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income Exceeds £10,501,760 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street, 2 
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TO BE or 
NOT TO BE 


Modern Attacks on the Sanctity of 


DOROTHY DUDLEY SHORT 


Mrs. Dudley Short renders a service to 
the community in stating clearly and 
most forcibly to-day’s problem. 
to be treated as sacred? 
ignorance or from other motives if is 
being attacked. 
welcome a pamphlet from which they 
can draw cogent arguments and leave 
them in the hands of the thoughtful. 
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HOTELS 


LONDON. 


BSOLUTELY NEW one- 
el. 


p. 9/6 p. 
alace Ra., W.2. Tel: 
3788. Conces.ed H. & C 

super divan P.O. 
8. 27/6, D. p.w., B.B. B. 7/6 


LEXANDRA COURT Finsbury 
Park, London, " 00 Bedrooms, 
with H. C. runniag excellent 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. 
New dance floor; large comfortable lounges. 
room, Breakfast & 
room reak- 


Terms: 
£2 to 2} gns. per week; 
fast, 6/6 per day, or from om & weekly. 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford Hill 4818. 
TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 
Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
tional. Near Bus, Tube and Park. 
Tel. : Bayswater 0558. 15, Palace Court, W.2. 


ED-SITTING ROOMS — 26, Upper 

Bedford Place, an 

Breakfast 35/- per week. H. & C. -_— in 
all rooms. International. Mus. 


ONNINGTON HOTEL, 
W.C.1, British Museum 
Bath Table 


and 
9/6. 


ORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C. i. Euston and King’s Cross 


230 guests. . Bath, 
Table" a’ Hote 8/6. 


OTHERINGAY,” Gordon Street, 
W.C.1. Close cian, Bed & Break- 
fast 5/6. | AS in bedrooms. Mrs. Lacey. 


Tel. : 


HE Air League of the British Bmpin 
ny W.C.1. appa. house, ‘ageinet, rp free insurance rope 
St., W.C.1.—80 rooms, H. & C. water. very central. kfast. from 6/6. from the air. Write for full details of 


AT 45 (PADD. 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994). 
N wor SQUARE, HYDE PARK, 
W.2.—DIVAN ROOMS, in quiet square; 
newly decorated; all modern conveniences; 
Bed and sa from 30/- to 
£3 3/-; some ei § baths. One minute 
from bus, Tube, and Paddington Station.— 
ident owners. 


CIRCUS, 5 mine. 
LATLETS, Meals gotenel. Room & 
Breskiest from 30/-. Running water all 
rooms.—Miss Wild, 10, Colosseum Terrace, 
Albany Street, N.W.1. Euston 3519 


ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
Portland Rise, Finsbury Park, N.4. 
ate in every respect. eekly 85/- to 
50/-. uction sharing. tennis 
ing-pong, cards, dance-ban Reduced 
rage rates. and ‘free. Tubes, 
trams, buses Cit; West End. Bend 
for brochure. amford Hill 3421. 
an 


ESI DENTIAL APARTMENTS — 22, 
PARK, 
Tel. : B. 30/- p 
Divan room Padi “hot id_water, newly 
redecorated. Prop.: 


Rea SQUARE. — Clevedon H 

a a 

b’fast trem 6/6.) Highly Mus. 4096 


Leicester Square Tube. ~& 
C. Water. Room, Fath. Breakfast, 7/6; 
Double, 13/6. 


KENSINGTON at 
H Gardens. Tel.: Fla 

8701. Attractive furnished flatlets; every 

comfort and convenience. Meals optional. 


AVISTOCK — 37-40, 


AMBURGH, 
Victoria Hotel. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fis fshing. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 

House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 286. 

wit ¥ qua 
cookin: ssu 

From 3 Special 


Nicely 
and shops. 
and comfort. 
Winter Terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Family and Commercial Hotel. 
Special Winter terms from 2 gns. per week. 
Golf, boating, fishing, tennis. 
ALLENDER. Perthshire. — Trossachs 
rossachs. 60/-. Faw 
x _ Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. 
ing, tennis. 
OLKESTONE. = the ORANGE HOUSE 
and » Cliff Hall. Excel. 
Tent ta viable. Not istge pet of 
e inter, 2 gns.— 
Srices of Olio Cookery Book. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 
/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 
from, 24/-; Lun., 3/6; “Tes. 1/6; Din., 6/- 
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64 to 8 
inclusive 3 “Bathing, 
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